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Goodbye Bill, Hello Tim 


What does Tim Hortons Mean for Redeemer? 


JOHANNA BENJAMINS 
VP OF COMMUNICATIONS 


There are a lot of questions stirring around the campus 
concerning Redeemer’s new Tim Hortons. While some 
are already budgeting for the breakfast sandwiches and 
coffee they will inevitably buy every day next semester 
(just in time for Roll up the Rim), others are concerned 
about lower ethical standards, less natural products, 
and a smaller selection of gluten and dairy free options. 


Last week Student Senate brought some of the most fre- 
quently asked questions to Campus Services to find out 
the truth behind the decision for a Tim Hortons, what 
its relationship is to Sodexo, and how this decision will 
affect the Redeemer campus and broader community. 


Why Tim Hortons? 


A couple factors spurred Redeemer’s switch from Wil- 
liams to Tim Hortons. Firstly, Redeemer’s contract with 
Williams ended in the fall of 2015. The Williams chain 
was recently bought out by another company, which 
would mean changes in that contract. Instead of renew- 
ing the contract, Redeemer started searching for better 
alternatives. 


Redeemer has looked at other restaurant options in the 
past, but they were generally much more expensive for 
both Redeemer and students, or they were not flexible 
enough to work within Redeemer’s meal plan. As a side 
note, this would be a lot different than the small coffee 
shop, Folio, at Canadian Mennonite University that was 
mentioned in a comment on Redeemer’s initial Tim 
Hortons post, which is not part of their school’s meal 
plan. The arrangement Redeemer now has is economi- 
cally beneficial for the school, while also allowing stu- 
dents to pay with Tim Hortons gift cards, campus cash, 
or dining dollars as part of their meal plan. 


Redeemer was quite impressed by Tim Hortons’ Sus- 
tainability and Responsibility Report, found on the Tim 
Hortons website. Tim Hortons doesn’t have fair trade, 


but it does use a direct trade system that helps train 
and teach coffee bean farmers agriculture and business 
practices. If you are unsure about the ethical quality of 
Tim Hortons products, look up their report and decide 
for yourself. 


Campus Services understands that certain students still 
have personal convictions or dietary restrictions that 
inhibit them from embracing Tim Hortons. For this 
reason, they plan on bringing more gluten free, dairy 
free, and fair trade products to Refresh or the Market to 
compensate for the loss of Williams 


How Tim Hortons was Chosen 


“The decision to bring a Tim Hortons franchise to Re- 
deemer was made at the highest level of the university, 
with the knowledge of the president and the Presi- 
dent's Council,” says Fred Verwoerd, vice president of 
Administration and Finance, and a member of Presi- 
dent’s Council. Campus Services researched this option 
heavily but does not have the authority to sign binding 
contracts on behalf of the institution. 


As a small private institution, it is generally not easy to 
get a restaurant that is financially feasible on campus, 
let alone a Tim Hortons, which is one of the leading cof- 
fee shops on Canadian University campuses, and quite 
popular among Redeemer students. Redeemer was able 
to make this possible through the help of Sodexo, the 
school's food supplier. As stated in the Sodexo-Redeem- 
er contract extension (amendment): 


“Sodexo has supplied Redeemer with a renovation 
investment for use in the constructing and imple- 
mentation of a Tim Hortons Coffee Shop, furniture 
upgrades and facility renovations, and the purchase 
of new [Point of Sales] systems. In addition Sodexo’s 
investment includes a donation to the Centre for 
Experiential Learning and Careers, Bursary for 
Students and Sodexo will supply Redeemer with 
Vending Services and Vending Equipment.” 


Through this investment made by Sodexo, Redeemer 
is able to own its own Tim Hortons Franchise, while 
also reaping the benefits of new vending machines in 
Redeemer’s sports complex and Rec Center. Redeemer 
is very thankful for this generous contribution and feels 
privileged to have such a strong relationship with a 
company that helps to serve the Redeemer campus. 


Campus Services role in enriching students’ time here at 
Redeemer is taken very seriously. “We have dedicated 
people in Campus Services and Food Seryices who love 
Redeemer and what it stands for,” says Doreen Gring- 
huis. They believe very strongly that every aspect of the 
university should reflect both the needs of students, as 
well as fit in with the mission and vision of the institu- 
tion, and after about a year of research, meetings, and 
negotiations, Redeemer came to the conclusion that 
Tim Hortons would be a good fit economically, ethi- 
cally, and communally. 


How will this affect food service for students? 


The Tim Hortons restaurant is going to be in the same 
place as Williams, and take up the same amount of 
space. The current walls are only in place for construc- 
tion. All Williams employees will have the choice to 
continue their jobs at the new Tim Hortons and will be 
required to where the Tim Hortons uniform. Redeemer 
chose to begin construction as soon as possible, and 
the new Tim Hortons is scheduled to be open when 
students return in January. 


During activity period on Monday, December 5, James 
Constable and Doreen Gringhuis, co-chairs of the Din- 
ing Committee are hosting a panel, which will include 
members of Food Services, the President's Council, So- 
dexo, and others. “We need to hear what students have 
to say,” says Doreen. If you still have more questions 
or concerns about the new Tim Hortons, Sodexo, or 
anything else related to Food Services, Student Senate 
and Campus Services strongly encourage you to attend, 
and to strengthen communication between students 
and staff. 
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Letter from the Editor 


The Crown is always looking for students who are 
passionate and interested in writing and sharing 
their thoughts and views here at Redeemer Univer- 
sity College. If you have a passion regarding a spe- 
cific topic, whether it is in your personal life, studies, 
or in the world news, please contact us. If you dis- 
agree with something that has been written in a past 
article, The Crown encourages and challenges you 
to write an article addressing your opposing opin- 
ion. We can work with you. If you are apprehensive 
to write for us, we can guide you and provide con- 
structive criticism. If you are just not sure what to 
write, but you would like to contribute, you can still 
contact us and we will guide you to a topic. Send us 
your thoughts and ideas at thecrown@ redeemer.ca 


In this month’s publication (November), we have 
some exciting and interesting articles for you. I will 
be highlighting a few that stand out in this issue. 
Redeemer is getting a Tim Hortons, and we get an 
in-depth look at what Tim Hortons means for re- 
deemer. Check out our junior reporter's article on 
what it’s like being a transfer student heading into 
Redeemer for the first time. Check out the synop- 
sis of this semester's Theatre production, Front, 
that is currently on Redeemer’s main stage. Take 
a look at Kendra’s Corner where she describes her 
rural Ugandan experience. For those looking for a 
lighter read, check out a student's story of a movie 
gone awry. 


Christmas break is around the corner, and The 
Crown team would like to wish you all a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. We will see you 
all in the new year of 2017. May God bless you in the 
following weeks as the semester comes to a close. 
Remember to do your best in all you do. God will 
do the rest. 


Letters to the editor and article submissions must be sent to thecrown@redeemer,ca and must include the name and 
contact information of the writer, although we may print anonymously by special request. Works submitted as letters will be 
edited for clarity and length only. 


The opinions expressed in The Crown are not necessarily those of Redeemer University College's student body, faculty, or 
administration. 


The Crown is published by students seven times per academic year and is funded by the students of Redeemer University 
College and by advertising, but is dedicated to the broader college community, 


Redeemer to Host Hamilton 
Authors Book Launch 


ELISE ARSENAULT 
SENIOR REPORTER 


This Thursday, November 24, 
Hamiltonian writers Brent van 
Staalduinen and John Terps- 
tra will be launching their latest 
books in the executive dining 
room from 7 — 9 p.m. 


Brent van Staalduinen, award- 
winning writer and part-time 
creative writing instructor at 
Redeemer, is releasing Saints, 
Unexpected. The book features 
15-year-old Mutton, who is 
robbed at gunpoint while work- 


John Terpstra 


ing in her mother’s Hamilton 
thrift store. 


John Terpstra, nationally-re- 
nowned writer and cabinet mak- 
er, will be releasing a book of 
prayers entitled In the Compa- 
ny of All: Prayers from Sunday 
Mornings at St. Cuthbert’s. 


The evening will feature read- 
ings from the authors, refresh- 
ments, and the opportunity to 
have purchased books signed. 


Brent van Staalduinen 
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Redeemer at First Glance 
The Fresh Perspective of a Transfer Student 


EMMA ROORDA 
JUNIOR REPORTER 


Change is hard for everyone. Due to the fact that I have 
lived in about 10 different locations in my 20 short years 
of life, most people assume that I am used to the difficult 
feelings that come with a drastic change in setting. Upon 
first meeting, you may think that I am someone who has 
little frustration adjusting to a new location, but this is 
only partially correct. After attending Calvin College in my 
first year, and working abroad during my second year in 
Uganda, the Lord has guided my footsteps to Redeemer 
University College. Although I thank God for blessing me 
with a spirit of ease in most foreign situations, there are 
many pieces that have to fall into place before I am able 
to say that I am completely comfortable in a new location. 


Not to my surprise, beginning this new chapter in my life 
has been just as challenging as any other foreign endeavor 
that God has thrown my way. But, contrary to some of my 
original hesitations, both the Redeemer staff and student 
body have allowed me to feel calm and accepted within this 
community. I have overheard on many occasions various 
students state, “Redeemer has such a welcoming staff,” or, 
“the culture of the student body is so friendly,” and I have 
found this to be quite true. 


As a transfer student, I am in a good position to critique the 
Redeemer culture, as well as speak with fellow transfer stu- 
dents about the things that they have noticed or encoun- 
tered during their first few weeks at school. 


Like anyone, I detest the awkwardness of an unfamiliar so- 
cial situation. I cringe at the uncomfortable atmosphere of 
a setting where I do not know anyone but myself, simply 
pretending that I am not painfully confused in a room full 
of strangers. Everyone dreads the feeling of being alone! 
Hence, I was worried about some of the unwanted aspects 
that go along with being a new student. 


Unaware of the unique culture that Redeemer holds, I 
wasn't sure if anyone was going to care about my existence 
at the school. My perception was that no one would really 
care about a new student joining a third-year class. I simply 
assumed that it would not be anyone’s first priority to make 
friends with a transfer student. Quickly, I learned the truth 
about the Redeemer community regarding new, upper- 
year students. People didn’t seem to care that I was new. 
They just cared that I was there. 


People didn’t seem to care that | was new. 
They just cared that | was there. 


During an interview with Christian Razpotnik, a fellow 
transfer student, I discovered that I was not alone in my 
perception of Redeemer’s immense hospitality. “In other 
schools, you feel like you're on your own. Here everyone 
is open and warm . . . not like at a big school where you're 
just a number.” Meeting people at Redeemer has been 
comfortably laid-back compared to the previous schools 
that I have attended. On numerous occasions, I have had 
very meaningful conversations with Redeemer staff and 
students after just learning their name! Even during my 
first visit, I was surprised when a group of students asked 
if I would like to join their beach volleyball game. I was 
pleasantly shocked seeing how casual it was for them to 
ask a random transfer student to join their game of pick-up 
volleyball. Thinking back now, it doesn’t really seem like a 
big deal, but at the time, this simple gesture made me feel 
at ease and familiarized with the culture of Redeemer. 


During an interview with another fellow transfer student, 
Carson Visser, it was evident that he felt very welcomed by 
the staff and student body of Redeemer. Carson comment- 
ed: “I feel like the staff really cares; they seem to be very 
interested in what you're doing.” 


Redeemer is well known for exemplifying a welcoming at- 
mosphere for incoming students, and this joyful nature is 
seen throughout the entire student body. I have a hunch 
that this is the reason why many high school graduates find 
themselves drifting toward Redeemer in the first place. 
The second thing I have noticed regarding the unique cul- 
ture of this school is less obvious, and, oftentimes, it is 
something that many students take for granted. Redeemer 
is not only unique in its community-based atmosphere, 
but also in its stance on Reformed doctrine. Redeemer has 
been able to provide an inclusive environment for many 
Christian denominations that are represented here at Re- 
deemer while maintaining its foundational beliefs. 


Studying through the lens of a Reformed philosophy is a 
rare gift. Because of certain current worldviews, it is easy 
for a Christian college to slowly implement more secular 
practices in order to entice a wider range of prospective 


students. It seems that other foundationally Reformed 
Christian educational institutions have altered their tra- 
ditions in order to make education more appealing to a 
greater amount of students. For the sake of numbers, many 
schools have now chosen to sacrifice certain theological 
principles. 


To abide by Christian Reformed teachings, an institution 
must incorporate fundamental scripture-based teachings 
into every aspect of the school. As well, professors must 
embody the work of Christ, and prepare lectures in accor- 
dance with biblical truth. I was both surprised and pleased 
that Redeemer has remained steadfast in their Reformed 
tradition. I am not a theology major, but from my perch, 
it appears that all of my professors guide their students in 
such a way that is both in line with scripture and relevant 
for life in a secular world. This has been a huge blessing 
and a breath of fresh air during my first few months at Re- 
deemer. 


I recognize that drawing attention to the hospitable culture 
at Redeemer, while also attempting to stress the education- 
al importance of Reformed doctrine, is a message that most 
Redeemer students are reminded of constantly. Nonethe- 
less, I want to encourage you to remind yourself that it is a 
blessing to go to a school like Redeemer. Whether you are 
fresh out of high school or a soon-to-be Redeemer alum- 
nus, I genuinely hope this outsider’s perspective has com- 
pelled you to ponder and appreciate Redeemer University 
College at its best. 


b4l Eatery & Exchange 


Unearthing the Basement Mystics 


NINA SCHUURMAN 


There is a place where businessmen sit next to homeless 
men; monks sit next to prostitutes; students sit next to 
crack addicts. 


We're talking about 541 Eatery. It has become a popular 
culinary destination among Redeemer students over the 
last few years, and this fad has only increased as Church in 
the Box, a monthly student-led worship service, has part- 
nered with the eatery for their offering. 

What is 541 (beyond amazing brunch options), you may 
ask? When I did a placement there, I learned it’s a res- 
taurant on Barton Street East that calls itself an “Eatery & 
Exchange,” because we serve meals there, and more than 
that, we exchange thoughts, opinions, and stories with 
each other. 


541 has a pay-it-forward program in which individuals who 
have a little extra change can buy buttons, and subsequent- 
ly, individuals who might not have the funds that day can 
use buttons to pay for their meal. It's a beautiful opportu- 
nity for both parties to give and receive. 

If you've made a trip or two out there, you may have no- 
ticed folks hopping in and out of the basement somewhat 
arbitrarily. “Strange sight,” you think as you wolf down 
your breakfast sandwich. 


These “randoms” are not thieving the restaurant (as far as 
I know) if that’s what you were wondering. They are part of 
the Greater Ontario House of Prayer (GOHOP), an organi- 
zation that cultivates prayer in the city and beyond. 


You'll see them sauntering in and out of the basement not 
because they're loiterers, but because they have a beautiful 
prayer room down there where you'll find artwork, a little 
fireplace, and more prayer books than you knew existed. 
It’s here that they pray for global justice, peace for their 
neighbourhood, prosperity for 541, sustainability of our 
planet, and even for Redeemer. 


They are part of a global prayer movement called 24/7 
International, a group of people that have been praying 
non-stop in various locations around the world for over 15 
years. These people are quietly changing the world through 
their prayer, and through the teaching they do for church- 
es, schools, and individuals on how to meet God through 


prayer. 


They are not at the forefront; you won't find them on a 
stage for all to see, Rather, they are tucked away in closets, 
behind closed doors, in dark corners and in basements. 
When | first stumbled across GOHOP, | found them at 
their infamous “Spaghetti Tuesday,” a weekly pasta dinner 
they host at their community house for their neighbour- 
hood. Then I found their “Harp and Bowl” worship time 
at the Living Rock, where they intercede for at-risk youth 
in Hamilton. Then they invited me into a small group that 
guides female leaders in Hamilton into deeper prayer lives, 
and I was challenged and humbled and encouraged, 


What's particularly neat is that GOHOP’s crowds are 
equally as diverse as 541's people. GOHOP’s community in- 
cludes the marginalized and the educated; the Pentecostals 
and the Reformed; and the mature, older Jesus followers 


and the recent converts. 


They are prayer warriors, artists, and hospitable neigh- 
bours. They are modern-day monastics. 

They also run their programs and fund their salaries en- 
tirely on donation. If you are so inspired, you can donate at 
www. fivefortyone.ca 
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Front 
Come to Redeemer’s Theatre 


wee Ree SS a GPT PEE SB 


SPENCER BLOOMFIELD 


Redeemer Theatre Arts department presents Front, writ- 
ten by Robert Caisley and directed by Redeemer Alum- 
nus Rich Tomlin. This moving play is set during the Blitz 
of WWII, one of the darkest periods in London's history. 
We follow several families through this period, the Gently 
family taking center stage: Judith (Diana Bronsema); her 
husband, Frank (Dan Hyndman); and their two young chil- 
dren. The men go off to war, leaving their wives, sons, and 
daughters for all the harshness of a war-torn home front. 
With elements of tragedy, hope, political satire, and some 
excellent comedy, Front is sure to draw you into the world, 
and provide relevant insights into the cost of war. So come 
out if you are free this week (November 22-26). The show 
has a two-hour running time including intermission, and 
from all the cast and crew, we would love to see you there! 


November 22: 11:30am 
November 23-26: 7:30pm 


Tickets are available at the box office in campus services! 


Front 


November 22/1130 AM 
November 23-26 / 730 PM 


On a Visit from Fred Wah 


Meeting the Celebrated Canadian Poet 


SARAH LIM 


I’m already 15 minutes late as I hurry toward the Williams 
tables, thanking God that the school is so small. My pre- 
sentation partner, David, is already there and entertaining 
our guest for the day: the esteemed poet, Fred Wah. When 
I drop into the third seat, out-of-breath from my little half- 
run, I am suddenly star-struck by the man sitting in front 
of us. 


This morning, my partner and I had led my Contemporary 
Poetry class in a 75-minute discourse on Fred Wah — his 
- many awards, his 2011 title as Canada’s own Poet Laureate 
(look it up!), his work, and his considerable impact on the 
literary world. 


And now, here he was, looking nothing more than a friend- 
ly septuagenarian shooting the breeze. 

He talks about the flourishing writing community in Brit- 
ish Columbia, how he loves English because it sings to him, 
how he never meant to be published and known and lauded 
but somehow was. 


He pauses to take a sip of his coffee as I try to think of 
something clever to say. 


“Wow,” I finally say, “cool.” 


“Cool,” he parrots with a smirk, “that’s my granddaughter’s 
favourite word.” 


“Oh, that’s—* 


“Cool?” 
“That's swell,” I say with a wink, “great, groovy—“ 
“Awesome,” David supplies. 


“Awesome,” Fred Wah repeats, shaking his head at us 
‘young-uns.’ 


The ice broken, we talk and laugh with this great figure of 
literature, getting to know the man behind the poetry. 
Fred Wah is only a quarter Chinese, but there’s enough of it 
in him that he looks like my grandfather. It’s jarring to hear 
a completely Canadian accent come out of his mouth. He 
asked me what kind of article | wanted to write. Well, I say, 
if I were to write anything to do with Fred Wah, I would 
probably want to write about his take on hyphenation, 
Hyphenation — the awareness of the duality of Canadian 
racial identity — is one of Wah’s defining specialities as a 
poet. To understand Wah is to understand his take on ra- 
cial hybridity. 


So what is hyphenation according to Fred Wah? 


To put it simply, we cannot generalize all Canadian readers 
under the umbrella term: The Canadian Reader. 


His concept of hyphenation is that Canadians have an un- 
deniable dual identity that shines through, consciously or 
unconsciously, in the way they read and write and see the 
world. This dual identity means that the Canadian reader is 


a much more complex creature than perhaps you or I have 
ever realized, 


If you are reading this, maybe you are African-Canadian, or 
Asian-Canadian, or Dutch-Canadian. The hyphen in your 
identities is not simply a line of punctuation, but the be- 
ginnings of a dialogue. The way you read as a Canadian is 
unlike that of your fellow Canadian because everyone has a 
different hyphenation in his or her Canadian identity. This 
hyphenation extends to culture, language, traditions, and 
so on. 


He puts it best when he tells us: “to be Canadian is to not 
be Canadian.” 


After our interview, we show him to the classroom where 
he takes the podium to read his poetry aloud. 


As he speaks, I look around the room, and notice, for the 
first time, how hyphenated we all are. As Wah praises the 
beauty of the British Columbian mountains, I see a girl 
behind me smile and nod. When Wah reads an ecologi- 
cal poem, one of the professors starts talking passionately 
about the environment and social change. 


Fred Wah catches my eye in the middle of a poem about 
growing up Chinese. I hold his words to my heart, and flash 
him the widest grin I own, 

Cool. 
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Humans of Redeemer 


EMMA ROORDA 
JUNIOR REPORTER 


In 2010, a man by the name of Brandon Stanton began a photographic project in 
New York City that would grow to become a #1 New York Times bestseller and 
photoblog boasting over 15 million followers worldwide. 


Initially, Stanton set out to create what he calls “an exhaustive catalogue of New 
York City’s inhabitants,” comprised of 10,000 photos plotted across a city map. 
The concept took on a different form, however, as he began collecting pieces 
of conversation had with those he photographed. Photo captions would soon 
become as vital as the shots themselves, and, together, make for a captivating 
stream of stories he entitles, “Humans of New York.” 


This year, the Crown seeks to mimic Stanton’s idea on campus by asking thought- 


ful questions and taking candid photos of students, staff and faculty included in 
each issue. 


We know that stories are powerful, so the goal here is to further uncover our 
own. Scripture tells us to rejoice with those who rejoice, mourn with those who 
mourn, share the word of our testimony and give glory to God in every season. 
This column is simply another means to do so, and remind ourselves that our 
King, Jesus, is the ultimate author and finisher of our faith. 


What is a childhood family tradition that 


you would like to continue with your own family in the future? 


Every Christmas eve, my family goes and 
picks up my grandma from the nursing 
home, and we take her to a couple towns 
over where an entire community puts up 
a whole bunch of beautiful lights. So we 
go drive through it and drink hot choco- 
late. We call it Twinkle Town. Then, we 
go back to our house and open up our 
first gift, which is always pajamas, and 
we watch The Polar Express together. 
Even though we're all grown up now, we 
still do it; it’s really cute. 


I would say doing family worship after 
each meal, | think it’s a tradition that is 
being increasingly lost. Non-Christian 
families don't get to do this... but 

it’s just something I have always been 
raised with. One day, I would like to do 
the same thing with my own family. 


I like it when all of my family comes to- 
gether from all over . . . from Montreal, 
Nova Scotia, and the Philippines. Fam- 
ily time is something special; I think it’s 
important, even with extended family. 

I would like to do that with my future 
family one day. It is good to spend time 
and have fun, something I'll always 
remember. 


Something we would always do is play, 
“who could be the one to get the first 
taste of the new peanut butter.” So, 
every time we would buy new peanut 
butter, you would have to try and be the 
first one to eat it. We would wrestle to 
get it... it was just a fun competitive 
tradition. One time my dad was almost 
the first one to taste it, then I tackled 
him. Yeah, we're super competitive 


As kids, we've done lots of family trips, 
really small trips because we can’t go 
very far... we're farmers. My dad had a 
list of all the fun things that he did as a 
kid. Like, Old Fort Henry, Upper Canada 
Village, things like that. Now, he has 
taken us kids and gone there! So it’s kind 
of like he gets to relive his childhood, but 
we also get to make new memories as a 
family. I would also like to do this one 
day. 


I always look forward to annual trips 

to our family cottage on Lake Huron in 
Port Elgin. Yes, that’s one of the main 
family memories that I would like to 
continue. | hope that place is in our fam- 
ily for a while! 


One of the things that we have always 
done during Christmas, being that we 
want to keep the season Christian, as 
opposed to pagan, is celebrate Jesus’ 
birthday! We always have birthday cake 
with our Christmas dinner. Yes, my 
kids love that. My youngest daughter's 
birthday is on December 26, so she 
thinks it’s awesome that she gets to 
share Jesus’ birthday! 


One thing that sticks out as we're get- 
ting closer to Christmas is Sinterklaas! 

I remember — and it was always super 
exciting — getting pepernoten cookies! 
Mum would toss those things every- 
where, and she would do it for a good 20 
minutes. We would all be looking at her, 
and then wait for her to chuck it, and 
then scramble and grab pepernoten for a 
while... that entertained us quite well. 


That is something I would like to do in 


the future if I have kids. 


KENDRA SLAGTER 


During the month of October, my fellow Uganda Studies 
Program (USP) students and I packed our things and drove 
seven hours to Soroti, a rural district located in northern 
Uganda. In Soroti, we had the opportunity to live in Ugan- 
da’s beautiful countryside with a host family. 


Life in rural Uganda is much different than what I have be- 
come accustomed to in central Uganda: the women keep 
their heads shaved and covered with scarves, families lived 
in grass-thatched huts, gender roles are very defined, it 
takes an hour minimum to walk to the nearest town, and 
the locals grow their own food for personal consumption 
and survival. In the evening of my first day with my host 
family, my papa and I were sitting on the porch waiting for 
dinner, while listening to the sound of crickets, and star- 
ing into the darkness of the countryside as we sipped our 
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Living Life in Rural Uganda 
Herding Cows and Fetching Water 


tea and ate the g-nuts he had recently shelled. Papa John 
turned to me and began to explain what life was like in So- 
roti on a daily basis. 


He said, “Kendra . . . In Soroti, if you want to live the com- 
fortable life, use ‘Number Seven.” After asking him to ex- 
plain what a “Number Seven” was, he told me that it is the 
best type of hoe for digging and weeding in the gardens. 
He then proceeded to explain how life is simple because 
the people grow what they eat, and when they have a good 
yield, they will sell their extra food for a little bit of money. 
All they ever need to buy is soap and sugar. They live to 
work and work to live. I soon came to realize that this type 
of lifestyle required a lot more hard work and strength than 
I had anticipated. 


By the sixth day of my homestay, the backs of my legs were 
sore from bending in the fields, my hands were blistered 
from weeding, my calves broke out in a rash from the rub- 
ber boots chaffing against my legs, I had pulled a muscle in 
my arm from carrying the large jerry cans, my shoulders 
hurt from pumping water four times a day, and the bags 
underneath my eyes screamed of my tiredness. Life in ru- 
ral Uganda begins at 6 a.m. If you are a woman, you are 
working in the fields until 10 or 11 a.m. (my mama only 
made us work for three hours every morning because she 
did not want,to overwork me). The women then come back 
and cook for the rest of the day, serving their husbands and 
children when the food is ready. The men typically sit on 
chairs while the women sit on mats on the floor. 


When the women have some extra time, they will tie up 
their animals in a nearby field to graze for the day, sweep 
the huts, wash clothes and dishes, shell g-nuts and beans, 
and tend to the other animals on the compound. If you are 
a man, you wake up in the morning to milk the cows, and 
then proceed to take the cows to the fields and stay with 
them all day until it is time to break for ameal. They would 
come back at the end of the day for their dinner (which is 
usually served around 10 or 11 p.m.), partake in prayers 
with the family, and then go to bed. 


During my time with my family, I walked far in the morn- 
ings to work in the fields, I collected vegetables from the 
gardens, made chapatti and daddies (deep fried cookies), 
prepared meals, ground g-nuts, tied up the goats, herded 
the cows, fetched water, bucket-bathed under the stars, and 
went on evening walks throughout the countryside with 
Papa John in order to learn more about Soroti. It wasn’t 
until day six that I would receive the true rural Ugandan 
experience: killing a chicken. Before this whirlwind of an 
experience began, my host sister, Faith, and I were cooking 
in the kitchen, which is a small cement building located be- 
hind our house. Despite the thick layer of smoke lingering 
above our heads because we were cooking with firewood, 
making it difficult to breathe, we continued to cook our 
chapattis as chicks ran across our feet in hopes to eat the 
dough we were dropping. 


This is when Mama Rose rushed into the room drenched 
in sweat. She said, “I was trying to fetch the hen for us to 
slaughter, but it ran away. So, I ran into the bush to try 
to catch it, but it was too quick!” Before I could react to 
her statement, she dashed out the door again and into the 
bush. Minutes later, I heard, “It is time! We need to slaugh- 
ter the chicken before it gets too dark!” I stepped outside of 
the kitchen, and before I knew it, I was handed a dull cut- 
ting knife, and the hen was silently waiting for my arrival. 
Mama Rose stepped on the wings of the hen and tightly 
held its head. With my eyes half shut and heart beating 
fast, I did the deed: I killed the chicken. 


We then de-feathered the chicken and cooked it in a small 
pot with seasoning and salt. Within the next few hours, the 
hen that I was once feeding in the mornings was on my 
dinner plate. I felt like I had officially experienced life in 
rural Uganda. 


It would be an understatement to say that my week in ru- 
ral Uganda was exhausting. But it was an experience that 
I would not trade for the world. I miss living in grass- 
thatched huts, working with Mama Rose and other ladies 
in the fields, cooking with my sister, catching fireflies at 
night with my little brother, going on evening walks with 
Papa John for hours on end, drinking tea three times a day, 
and even walking the goats back home at the end of the 
day. 


Life in rural Uganda was not all about having the latest 
smartphone are being caught up with the most recent gos- 
sip that could be easily found in the tabloids at the grocery 
store. Living in rural Uganda means living in the moment. 
When I was digging in the field with Mama Rose, she would 
not be thinking about what we would be doing in two hours 
from then; rather, she was focusing on the task in the mo- 
ment. 


Their lives have been so disconnected from desiring mate- 
rial possessions or attaining a higher status in life. Instead, 
their lives are driven by the present needs of the family and 
they worked with what they had. Most people may look at 
families in rural Uganda and mistakenly assume that they 
live in poverty. The reality is that these people have the 
richest relationships with one another and find true con- 
tentment in what God has provided for them. Life is simple 
in rural Uganda. All you need to do is pick up your Number 
Seven and head to the fields for a long (but rewarding) day 
of work. 
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-dmond Arsenault and The Memory Project 
Stories from the Front Lines of WWII 


ELISE ARSENAULT 
SENIOR REPORTER 


“There was a shell coming and I knew by the sound it was 
close. So I look at the hole and I look at the barn and I fig- 
ure, I'll make the barn first.” 


My grandpa’s name is Edmond Arsenault, and this is his 
story. A few years ago, he was contacted by Historica Can- 
ada to be interviewed as part of an initiative called The 
Memory Project. Launched in 2009, the project seeks to 
give Veterans and Canadian forces the opportunity to share 
their experiences through recorded interviews and digi- 
talized artifacts. 


\s a result, hundreds of stories from the First and Second 
World Wars, The Korean War, and Peacekeeping efforts 
are available to hear online, paired with photographs, tele- 
grams, and other insightful documents. 


My grandpa was interviewed about his enlistment and 
experience as a private on the front lines during World 
War Two. Below are excerpts from the interview—the 
audio of which can be heard at thememoryproject.com/ 
stories/1959:edmond-arsenault. I encourage you to listen 
as you read, and then wander through the website as a 
whole. The stories of these men and women are remark- 
able, and certainly worth remembering. 


“I did some training in Charlottetown and then [Camp] 
Aldershot [Nova Scotia]; and was sent to England. From 
England, we went to Africa. We were there just a couple 
weeks. So from Africa, we landed in Algiers and then they 
put us in boxcars. It was written on the boxcars in French: 
“room for eight horses” [“40 hommes ou 8 chevaux”]. And 
we were packed like sardines in it. 


“So we were there two days and one night in those box- 
cars, and then we went to a little place they called Cork For- 
est [near Tabarka, Tunisia]. From there, they choose the 
troops; they sent them where they were needed the most. 
We were there for about a couple weeks and then after that, 
after two weeks, they pick a gang out, I was picked out and 
we went to Italy, sailed to Italy. 


“We got off the boat. They put us in trucks and we were 
trucked right to the front line. Yeah, it was Christmas Eve 
[1943]. I was in “B” Company [The West Nova Scotia Regi- 
ment]; and I was just a private, and put in a platoon, that’s 
33 men, I think, a platoon. And when the platoon is split in 
three sections, and I remember one day our section was all 
walking in file, one behind the other, and a shell landed. It 
must have landed on the first one, on the sergeant. It killed 
him and I remember the force of the explosion threw us in 
the ditch. 


P 


Edmond is now 94 years old, living with his wife Imelda in Etobicoke, ON. 


“I remember when I got up, there was only three of us 
standing. There was three killed and three wounded. I was 
lucky. I thought I was hit. When I got up, my nose was 
bleeding, but it was from the concussion. I wasn’t hit, but I 
was deaf for a while, a few days, but it came back; but never 
the same. 


“One time, I remember that an officer called me, we were . 
. . we took this little farmhouse, little place, took a few pris- 
oners and then after a while, the first thing you do, you dig 
yourself a hole. So I dug myself a slit trench; and after I was 
finished, the officer came out, there was a barn not too far 
from there, the officer came out, he asked me if I was fin- 
ished with the shovel. I said, “yes.” He says, “bring it over.” 


“So I started out with the shovel; and I was about halfway 
from my hole to the barn, I heard this bang. There was a 
shell coming and I knew by the sound it was close. So I look 
at the hole and I look at the barn and I figure, I'll make the 
barn first. So I started running and the officer stayed up 
there, outside, he was just looking at me. I got to the barn 
and I just threw myself in and out from the doorway, in the 
same time as the bomb exploded. And he fell. He was hit, 
he died of his injury. He lost his life by saving mine. 


Private Edmond Arsenault of The West Nova Scotia Regiment aiming a PLAT anti-tank weapon 
from a slit trench near Ortona, Italy, 10 January 1944. 


“After awhile, I went back to the hole and the shell landed 
right on the edge of my hole. My steel helmet was in the 
bottom. There was a hole in it, big as my fist. My rifle butt 
— it’s all wood — that was split in two or three pieces. So if 
I had chosen the hole, it would have been my grave. 


“I remember when we took a boat [early in 1945], it wasn't 
only a day or two on a boat, went to France and to the Neth- 
erlands, and then once we were there, they take a gang out 
for leave; and I was due for a leave, they pick me out. So 
I went on leave, on a nine-day leave, I went back to Eng- 
land. After I got back, I was only back about four days and 
the war was over [the war with Germany ended on May 8, 
1945]. 


“And it’s so funny when we got the news, we were at the end 
of a field and on the other side of the field, you could see 
the holes the Germans were in. They told us not to shoot at 
anybody. They said the Germans got the same news. Every- 
body was out of their hole, walking around and even wav- 
ing at the Germans. They would wave back at us. It was a 
funny feeling. After a couple days, well, they say it’s over.” 
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Edmond Arsenault (right) and his friend Hermas Gallant (left) 
who was later killed in a minefield in Italy during the war, Both 
grew up in neighbouring small towns in Prince Edward Island. 
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An Interview with Prof. Ray Louter 


JOSHUA VOTH 


Describe your academic journey 


My academic journey really began when I decided to follow 
some high school friends to Dordt College in Sioux Cen- 
tre, lowa in 1978. They told me about the theatre program 
there and encouraged me to consider it. Dordt was doing a 
production of The Hobbit back then, and it blew my mind 
to think about how they did that project. So, I applied and 
went the next year. I majored in Theatre and Communica- 
tion, though I did not complete the major in Communica- 
tion. After Dordt, I went on the journey to find a theatre 
MFA somewhere. I applied to a number of schools, and 
when I got accepted to the MFA at York University, I de- 
cided that I wanted to be back in Canada. I liked the vibe 
of the program, and so I went there. I started to teach at 
Redeemer in 1984 when I was 23. I did a second MA in the 
years that followed to strengthen my background in theory. 


Can you talk about your personal faith and how 
you have been able to integrate and/or reconcile 
[Secular] Theatre and Faith? [Is there a differ- 
ence?] 


I'm a follower of Jesus. I don’t see that commitment as a 
fixed point in my life when I say those words, though. Faith 
is a living thing by which I am continually working out the 
implications of that initial love. Telling the stories of hu- 
man experience is one of the ways that I explore and ex- 
press that love. As Jesus gives himself to us, so do theatre 
artists give their bodies and voices to the art that they cre- 
ate and the stories they tell. 


I see no conflict between faith and art. I do see conflict 
between artists and Christians. Christians working in the 
theatre world are welcomed, unless they are there to judge. 
It's a welcoming community for the most part — especially 
since we are in the same boat in many ways. Theatre and 
Faith are different constructs — to tease these two actions 
apart will take more time than this article will permit. Both 
live happily in me. 
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JOSHUA VOTH 
MANAGEMENT EDITOR 


Redeemer University College’s Art Gallery, a new exhibi- 
tion titled “The Creation of Eve,” has graced our presence 
by Canadian artist George Langbroek. His show explores 
different ideas and themes with a central focus on Cre- 
ation, Fall, and Redemption. I had the fortune of sharing 
a conversation with Langbroek about some of the works in 
his show, and he was gracious enough to shed some light 
on some of the pieces. 


He spoke specifically about two of the pieces, The Kiss of 
Life and The Shroud of Turin. Both pieces exhibit vibrant 
intaglio etchings full of rich illustrious colour. The Kiss of 
Life illustrates for us the creation of Eve in the presence of 
God, the Creator, To quote Langbroek, “God formed Eve 
from the dirt of the ground, as is shown at the bottom of 
the work where you see a woman's figure in the sand, as if 
God needed a marquette before making the real.” When I 
stand before this artwork, 1 cannot help but feel profound 
wonder for the humble plot of dirt from which we were giv- 
en the breath of life. Langbroek continues, “Eve truly was 
the crowning of His creation and she was beautiful [good]. 
He loved his creation so much that He kissed her with the 


What projects are you currently working on, and 
what are your current research interests? 


My research interests include the things I've already spo- 
ken about here — theatre is a place where people can meet 
and share ideas. I love ancient biblical text when spoken 
by people who love it too. I'm working with a friend on the 
book of Ecclesiastes as performance. It’s great stuff. It’s 
also soul searing. Be warned. 


What led you to Redeemer University College? 


I came to Redeemer at the invitation of Hugh Cook. | 
had been his student back in the days of stone knives and 
bearskins. That’s all it took, though rethinking myself as a 
teacher and an academic took a bit more time. 


What is a unique fact about you that your students 
may not know about? 


I make beer in my basement and ride a Suzuki Vstrom 650. 
Also, I really love camping with the guys in Algonquin. 


Is there a particular person in the past who has in- 
fluenced your work, and perhaps who you are as a 
person? 


All of my colleagues, and former colleagues, have been 
my mentors. Hugh Cook, Doug Loney, Bery Polman, Theo 
Plantinga, Al Wolters, Harry Van Belle, Deborah Bowen, 
Susan Van Weelden . . . I could go on and on. These folks 
helped me to understand this place. My wife, Juilian, has 
mentored me in the ways of understanding myself. It’s re- 
ally a debt too great to repay. Tom Carson has also been a 
tremendous professional colleague for his fearless explora- 
tion of faith lived in the body. 


Is there a motto or aphorism that you live by? What 
is your personal philosophy? 


Live fully. Live in the moment. Breathe. God is here. 


What values are at the core of your teaching? 


The Creation of Eve 


breath of life.” The creation of man undoubtedly must have 
been quite an intimate event for both Creator and created. 


The second piece of art that Langbroek talks about is The 
Shroud of Turin, which speaks of a relic that is reported to 
be the burial cloth of Christ. “I choose this relic to signify 
Christ's suffering, dying, and resurrection in one image,” 
says Langbroek, “but I used it because I didn’t want to use 
the cross because of its overuse, and it only speaks of one 
aspect of Christ’s salvation. The top of the shroud is ripped, 
which references the ripping of the temple curtain. In that 
rip is a developing fetus, signifying new life in Christ ~ that 
child is the center of the last image called Children on of 
the Rainbow.” 


I also asked Langbroek to elaborate on the three large col- 
lages, titled Eat to Work or Work to Eat, which deals with 
the idea of how Christians approach working in the broader 
context of creating and culture-building — a subject that is 
central to academic learning at Redeemer UC. Langbroek 
helps us understand exactly what he means by saying, “If 
we broaden the idea of eating to include the gathering of 
possessions in our secular society, that is why we work. As 
Christians, I believe God created man to work (to develop 
creation); therefore, we eat to work.” Culture building and 
creating should be important to us as students, and even- 
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Love. Respect. Listen. Guide. As a last resort: tell. 
Is there anything else you would like to add? 


I would like to do an interpretive dance, but I can’t manage 
it with this keyboard. Sorry. 


tual participants in our respective workforces and disci- 
plines. We work and eat and look towards the Return of 
the King. 


George Langbroek is a Canadian artist who started his art 
career after he joined the Patmos Gallery, a Christian art 
gallery in Toronto. He studied and practiced art after his 
children were in school, and his wife was able to find full- 
time work. For 30 years, Langbroek balanced taking art 
classes that he took at the Three Schools of Art in Toronto, 
while working a part-time job to support his wife and chil- 
dren. He took etching courses at the Dundas School of Art 
and studied under the late Gerald Zelden. Because of his 
affinity for colour, he studied the works of William Hayter. 
Langbroek has practiced etching for 25 years and current- 
ly works with other media including collage, acrylic, and 
stainless steel mesh. He also designs pulpits and commu- 
nion tables, Langbroek ended our conversation by saying, 
“My influences have been my faith in God. This gives my 
life meaning and purpose. I was given the gift of telling my 
story visually with images. That purpose works itself out 
in what I have to say through my work. Most of my work 
is narrative [poetic] based. The human figure unclothed is 
used in most of my work to tell the story.” Langbroek’s sto- 
ry continues to be told at the Flagship Gallery in Hamilton. 
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BENJAMIN HEALEY 


In the spring of 2012, I was nearly 18 years old. As I was 
on the cusp of my adult life, I was beginning to seriously 
look at the things I had done so far, and more importantly, 
what I wanted to do. So one fateful day in 12U Chemistry, 
I wrote a bucket list of 100 things I wanted to do before I 
die. The things on the list varied from the semi-reasonable 
(#82 “Eat a 72 oz. steak”) to the ridiculous (#97 “Be Santa 
in a mall”), In my four years since writing this list, I have 
crossed off a few items but added many more. 


I wanted to start off strong. “Go see a midnight showing of a 
movie” was #63 on the list. This was back when a midnight 
showing was actually at midnight. I begged my mother to 
let me go into the city (Ottawa, our nation’s capital), and 
skip my first class the next day. The movie was The Aveng- 
ers. Unbelievably, my mother said yes. This was huge; I 
was going to see a great movie in the city late at night, and 
I was beginning to whittle down my bucket list. 


When we arrived at the theatre, there was a bit of confusion 
with the movie tickets that I had ordered online, but the 
manager showed us grace and let us in. My friend Aidan 
and I got our seats in a completely packed theatre. Then, 
about 45 minutes into the movie, darkness fell. The entire 
room was dark. The lights clicked back on, but the screen 
remained blank. An attendant came in and said, “Hey, ev- 
erybody, we are going to get the movie back on soon.” Emo- 
tions were running high. 15 minutes later, a poor, sweet 
AMC employee came back in, her heart in her hand, and 


JOEL VOTH 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


MICHAEL 
EMMANUEL 


To modify a favourite phrase of Dr. Koyzis: “The road to 
poverty is paved with good intentions.” The recent kerfuffle 
over Redeemer’s plans for a Tim Hortons is a good example 
of the truth in this. There are some students and alumni 
who are deeply concerned about the change in coffee pro- 
viders because they believe that Tim Hortons does not ac- 
quire its coffee ethically. On Facebook, some even shamed 
Redeemer for supporting a company that, presumably, 
exploits impoverished labourers in the name of maximiz- 
ing profits. The problem with this backlash, which I’m sure 
shocked Redeemer as much as anybody, is that the con- 
cerned crowd is simply wrong. 


Unfortunately, the fair trade debate is often misunderstood 
as an argument between justice and profit. One side sup- 
ports the world’s poorest farmers, the other a good eco- 
nomic strategy. This is simply not true. Supporting fair 
trade can actually bring a great deal of harm to developing 
countries, while supporting supposed profit-maximizing 
firms like Tim Hortons can bring a great deal of good. You 
can support justice and profits at the same time. 


Is “Fair Trade” Really Fair? 


The fair trade model promises to buy products, like cof- 
fee beans, at an above-market price to producers who meet 
the fair trade labour, environmental, and production stan- 
dards, This is meant to be a way to ensure that the poor- 
est producers receive just compensation for their produce, 
rather than supporting larger firms that use unethical 
practices and remunerate their producers unfairly. How- 
ever, there are many problems with this model, and many 
people are beginning to turn away from it. I only have the 
space to illustrate one problem, but I hope responsible stu- 
dents will do their homework. (A great resource to start 
with is fee.org or a class with Dr. Joustra.) 


Fair trade does not actually support the poorest of the poor. 
To get the fair trade label, a farmer must be able to prove 
that his or her production meets all the standards. This 
is no problem for producers in better-off places like Costa 
Rica, It’s not so easy for producers in devastatingly poor 
places like Ethiopia. Let me use a comparable analogy. For 
those of us who use OSAP, think how much easier it is to 
get funding because we have computers, It’s very easy to fill 
in the form and upload all the financial and academic infor- 
mation because we have all the records saved in a (presum- 
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announced to 500 people that the movie was not coming 
back on. 


They then told us that they were going to be giving out 
vouchers for free movies; all you had to do was come up 
to one of the employees and tell them how many you need. 
Naturally, chaos ensued. People were demanding more 
tickets than they were entitled to, and the young employ- 
ees obliged. I saw this opportunity to get a bunch of free 
movies, but I thought, “Nay, I will not take advantage of 
this situation. It’s not their fault. I am a man of honour!” 
However, by the time I got to the door exiting the theatre, it 
occurred to me that I wouldn't be able to cross off #63 that 
night, and I was crushed. 


Just then, I looked to my left. Right beside the door was a 
large 3D cardboard sign, promoting the very movie I didn’t 
watch. As Thor looked into my eyes, I remembered #14 on 
the list: “steal something bigger than a vending machine.” I 
grabbed it and ran with my friend, while a sea of strangers 
applauded my act. 


The next day, I went back to the same theatre to finish the 
movie. Early in the film, I decided to go and get a snack. I 
said, “It must have gotten pretty crazy here after the power 
went out last night.” She exclaimed, “Oh, yeah! Someone 
stole one of the stand-ups! The power was out and it was 
so chaotic that nobody saw who did it.” I took a long sip of 
my drink and said, “Wow, I hope you catch him.” But they 
never did. 


Is Tim Hortons Fair? 


ably) secure location. Especially after the first year we fill 
it out, it can take all of an hour if you are prepared. Now 
imagine you don’t have a computer. Imagine you don’t 
even have any of the records. Because you are so poor, you 
don’t have time to bother keeping official documents that 
prove who you are and how you make your money. Chanc- 
es are you wouldn’t get any OSAP funding, even though 
you probably need it more than anyone. That's how the fair 
trade label works for the world’s poorest. Not exactly fair, 
is it? 


Is Tim Hortons Really Unfair? 


According to the CEO of Tim Hortons, in an interview with 
The Globe and Mail, the reason Tim Hortons opts out of 
fair trade is exactly the problem I've mentioned above. 
Rather, it favours what has come to be known as “direct 
trade,” where the company buys directly from the farm- 
ers, cutting the fair trade middleman out. Whether direct 
trade is as ethical as it has been made out to be can be in- 
vestigated. The point is that Tim Hortons does not refuse 
fair trade because it’s a “greedy capitalist corporation,” but 
because it believes there are better alternatives for helping 
producers in the developing world. 


Moreover, anyone who takes five minutes of their time will 
discover that, as far as companies go, Tim Hortons is one 
of the best when it comes to corporate social responsibility. 
This is the idea that companies should be more than prof- 
it-maximizers, but should also help the needs of society 
around them. On its website, Tim Hortons lists a number 
of initiatives it is involved with, such as using its proceeds 
to help send underprivileged kids to camp. In 2013, Ma- 
clean’s Magazine listed Tim Hortons among the 50 most 
socially responsible companies in Canada, In other words, 
if we are going to roast anyone's coffee beans for unethical 
policy, Tim Hortons should be the last on our list. 


Conclusion: Christians and Economics 


One thing should be said in favour of the Tim Hortons de- 
tractors. They have correctly understood that Christianity 
ought to inform our economics as much as it does every- 
thing else. They grasped the worldview implications that 
Redeemer has been teaching them and spoke out when 
they perceived Redeemer was failing to live up to its own 
doctrines. I've heard some people say that they wish the 
detractors would keep their mouths shut. Far from it, they 
did exactly what responsible Christians should do, 
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The problem was that they put their hearts in front of their 
heads, They rallied behind the latest social justice fads in 
economics rather than doing the careful thinking and fact 
checking that ought to characterize Christian social action. 
Caring is never enough if all we mean by it is wishing good 
for the other. Caring has to be qualified by actions that ac- 
tually bring about the good of the other. Fair trade sounds 
nice and caring—but that’s all it is. 


The detractors got right the Bible’s message that we should 
care for the most vulnerable. They missed Christ's addi- 
tional message that we should count the cost (Luke 14:27- 
29). Will the policies, actions, and social justice move- 
ments we support actually get the results we want? What 
is the actual cost of these things? A Christian approach to 
economics needs to incorporate both messages. 


BENJAMIN HEALEY 


When I was in first-year, I was in an introduction to mis- 
sions class taught by Dr. Haas. In that class, I had one of 
the biggest awakenings (and my favourite moment at re- 
deemer) I have ever had as a Christian. One class period, 
Dr. Haas had said in passing something against univer- 
salism — the notion that there are more ways to salvation 
other than through Christ. 


It was then that a student raised her hand, seeming to 
have an issue with what Dr. Haas had said. She asked, “So, 
you're saying that if there is a guy out in Africa who was a 
good person, but never got the chance to hear the message 
of Christ, that person is what? Doomed?” Dr. Haas replied, 
“Yes, That is exactly what I'm saying . . . and that is the 
point of missions.” Dr. Haas then went on to explain his 
point more thoroughly. 


You may be wondering why this awkward classroom mo- 
ment was my favourite at Redeemer. What struck me in 
that moment was the uncomfortable nature of being a 
Christian; Jesus is the only way to salvation. I have been 
charged with spreading that message. The consequences of 
not following through with that charge are eternal for other 
people. That moment in class changed my attitude towards 
missions and evangelism. 


I felt urged to begin evangelizing more ferociously, and 
something occurred to me. While I always had thought 
about what I would say if someone asked me certain ques- 
tions, I had no clue what I ought to be doing in the day-to- 
day to further God’s kingdom. I had heard stories of other 


SHAMS SIDDIQI 
SASC CHAIR 


What I find unique, and great, about Redeemer, is the way 
that it can encourage the faith of students, staff, and fac- 
ulty as a Christian institution. This can happen through the 
faith integration in classrooms, through the weekly chapel, 
and through the numerous spiritual events that happen on 
campus. The Spiritual Activities and Services Committee 
(SASC) organizes many of these events such as the monthly 
Hotspot, Burn, retreats, 24/7 prayer week, and, the new 
initiative, Faculty Testimony Nights. These events have, 
and continue to, greatly encourage my faith as a believer 
in Christ, and I believe that it can also benefit you, the stu- 
dents of Redeemer, in many different ways. 


SASC has been a blessing in my life, even before 
I was voted in as the chair of the committee. This expo- 
sure had come from the fact that my resident advisor had 
been SASC chair. However, through these events, God has 
grown my faith in Him. Hotspot was a time to join oth- 
er students in worship and hear from a student speaker, 


people leading their friends, coworkers, or family members 
to Jesus, but I didn’t know how they did that. I went to my 
pastor for guidance; he used an illustration I found helpful. 
If all people are on a spectrum from negative 10 (wanting 
nothing to do with the message of Jesus) to positive 10 (su- 
per-Christian), and zero was giving your life to Christ, our 
mission should be to help move all people towards positive 
10, including ourselves. 


What I realized was that I was not meant to serve one role 
for all people, or even all of the roles in one person’s con- 
version. At different times God was going to use me in dif- 
ferent ways. 


I was once over at a friends house, and there were a few 
people there I didn’t know. I began chatting with her mom 
(a strong Christian woman), and we got onto the subject of 
the movie Life of Pi. She said she wasn’t a fan of the main 
character’s faith (being Christian, Muslim, and Hindu), I 
quickly said, “Yeah, that doesn’t work.” my comment got 
the attention of someone there. He began to prod me on 
my comment; asking, “How can you say that’s wrong?” He 
asked me a lot of questions, to which I gave short matter- 
of-fact answers. The second I got in the car to drive home, 
I feared I had made a huge mistake. This person was ask- 
ing me about faith, and I wasn’t thinking about what I was 
saying. 


Two days later, I ran into my friend’s mother. She told me 
how that young man who I spoke to was a person they were 
trying to convince to come to church. Then she told me that 
minutes after I had left, he turned to them and said, “I like 
that guy!” For some reason, what I had said was a push he 


The Impact of SASC 


which made the event relatable to me. The 24/7 prayer has 
encouraged me to be intentional about making prayer an 
important part of my lifestyle. 


However, becoming SASC chair has been even more of an 
encouragement to me. It has opened my eyes to the im- 
portance and impact of Student Senate. They do so many 
behind-the-scenes activities that often go unnoticed but 
are so important. They are also a group of amazing people 
who are truly passionate about the school and the students 
that attend it. 


Becoming chair has also introduced me to the challenge 
and blessing of what it means to be a leader, It has made 
real to me the truth that leading is not the responsibility of 
one individual but many. Being the chair of a committee 
has given me people to lean on for advice and help. How- 
ever, SASC has also taught me to look at the big picture 
regarding spiritual events. For example, looking at where 
and how God is moving in the community of Redeemer, 
and then orienting SASC to suit those needs. 
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needed to go to church with them the next day. 

So what does this mean for spreading God's word? I think 
it means that we need to be ready for God to use us. God 
is going to use us in many ways, some known and others 
unknown. 


Even after all of this I still struggle. What about the people 
that I really care about? As Christians, we want all people 
to know God, but we all have someone who we are desper- 
ate for. I lose sleep at night thinking about some people. 


The point of the story in the classroom is this: you should 
feel uncomfortable. How would we get anything done if all 
we did was fret for the souls of our fellow men and women? 
I have been fortunate to have conversations with atheists 
about faith; most of them were terrible. I have been told 
repeatedly that I have been brainwashed. I wanted most of 
the conversations to just end. It would have been easy for 
me to say, “Well, I don’t know. Let’s talk about something 
else.” I didn’t. Instead, I would think about the fact that if 
these people don’t accept Christ, they will not be saved, and 
they are giving me the floor to talk to them about it. 


That moment in class was an epiphany of a problem I had, 
but it was also the solution. We have been charged by God 
to spread the message of salvation, and if we Christians 
don’t, nothing else will work. I think the other main thing 
I learned that day is the power of knowing the truth. Often 
we want to be nuanced in discussions about God, but when 
it comes to someone asking you, “Are you saying Jesus is 
the only way to salvation?” we all should say, “Yes. That is 
exactly what I am saying.” 


SASC can benefit you in many more ways than 
how it has blessed me. SASC is in the process of releasing 
a Church Info Sheet so that students can more easily find a 
home church to connect to, Faculty Testimony Nights can 
encourage your faith through the lives of professors, and 
hopefully contribute to a discipleship culture between stu- 
dents and professors. Hotspot is a great way to draw you 
together by hearing from other students and through wor- 
ship. 24/7 Prayer can encourage you to develop a lifestyle 
of prayer. However, I believe that SASC can most benefit 
you through its flexibility as it works itself around how God 
is moving in the community. 


Throughout this year, it is my hope and prayer 
that you would grow in your faith through Redeemer’s 
amazing community and through SASC. However, if SASC 
is to benefit you, you need to take advantage of the initia- 
tives that are in place. Participate in events and activities, 
invite your friends, and offer your own ideas so that we 
may build each other up in the body of Christ. 
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